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supreme law of life which the Buddha preached
and the eternal truth of the immanence of God.
The schools of art were not only the courts and
palaces of kings, or offices of state, but the
monasteries and the sacred shrines at which the
pilgrims paid their devotions. The early history
of this art and architecture belongs to a period
when, the greater part of the country being
covered by primeval forests, the most convenient
material for building and sculpture was wood.
But though in this perishable material no monu-
ments of this earliest period actually survive, we
can gather a clear idea of the style from the
monuments of Asoka's time, in which all the
forms of the ancient wooden construction are
reproduced, and from the representations of
buildings given at Bharhut, Sanchl, and elsewhere.
The modern wooden architecture of the sub-
Himalayan countries, like Nepal, and that of
Burma, has many affinities with it.
It is not, however, the purpose of this book
to give a history of Indian fine art, but rather to
show the highest development of it at a time
when the monasteries and sacred shrines had
become great national sculpture and picture
galleries; and when, in the course of many
centuries, the traditions of Indian art-practice
had become perfected into a science which was
afterwards reduced to writing and recorded in the
literature of Indian ritual and religion. Modern